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Materials used in a one-day Qonference on ^Teaching the Comprehen- 
sion Skills'' are summarized in this publication The conference was the* 
last of three educational development days for selected school systems. 
The first twp conferences focused attention on helf/lg poor readers and 
on teaching word recognition skills. ' ^ , • 

Thjs conference and the two earjier ones were parts of ihe Superinten- 
dent's Research and EducatiQnal Development Program, a cc5oper4itive ef- 
fort of the Georgia Association of School Superintendents, the Georgia 
State Department Of Education, and the University of Georgia's College ol 
Education. Doyne M. Smitli, of the University 5f Georgia, and Allen 
Smith, of the Georgia State Department of feducation, furnished the major 
leadership for SREDP. The org'anization 4hiat the Superintendent uses for 
. improving instruction an(^ fOinishing needed information on strengths and 
-weaknesses in various ,4nstructional areas fo the Superirttendertt are the 
primary conce^s of SREDP. In this instance, focus is on the teaching 
of reading. 

I.E. Aaron^ Byron Callaway^ and Hazel D. Simpson, of the tollege of 
Education, .rtie University of Georgia, planned this conference" and ^pre- 
pared materials used with those attending. The various parts of the pro- 
gram were pre*nted by one or more oC these three persons or by Doyne 
M. Smjth. The Area Representative, State Department of Wucation, was 
rc$pofisible for the mechanics of organizing this meeting. 

-This bulletin was prep, i^d in tltc hope that it will aid teachers attending 
the conference in reporting to their school faculties Distrfbution will bc- 
hmited, for the most part, to school systems partrcipating in these 
conferences. 



AN OVERVIEW OF TEACHING THE 
9 COMPiiEHENSION SKILLS 

I.E.Aaron 

The development of comprehension skills is one of the most importaqt 
outcomes -of a good reading program. Much time should be spent m teach- 
ing word recognition techniques, but the teacher must remember that 
worij recognition ,is merely a means to the ends of comprehension and 
appreciation The leaching job Is not complete if 'he^eader knows only 
how to propour^e the words. The words, sentences, and paragraphs must 
be understood, or the process is not reading 

*^ , Some General Comments * > . • 

(1) Instruction must^ be aimed directly toward teaching the tomprehen- * 
sUm skills ij they are ih he developed adequately. The teaching of the 

* comprehension skills cannot be left to chance The teacher must aim in- 
struction toward the development of all of the many skills of comprelien- 
sion. Some children will develop a few of the abilities or^tbeir own. but 
• the complete job will rjof be done unless someone plar\s for A good 
reader needs all of the techniques for^comprchcnding, and the teacher 
, must set up the reading programjn such ii way that all of these skills will 
be developed. This involves teaching in developmental reading and in the 
various subjects 

(2) Comprehension is not one but a combimtion ojfmany skills Just as 
word recognition is made up of many different skills, so is comprchcn 
sion The teacher aims toward developing a reader who can read for 
varying degrees of comprehension -To get details ^ifen needed, to obtain 

/'^the main idea, to evaluate what he reads, and so on/ The good reader uses a 
variety of skills. He reads for a variety" of purt)0Ses, and he vanes his 
reading techmques and speed of reading with wis purpose ThcrC are at 
least twofity different comprehension skills, and afl of ihem. should be 
taught. i _ J 

(3) raws should he made for frequent use off a comprehension skill tliat 
has been taught When a new comprehension skill is introducedn, the 
teacher shodd plan for immediate use of thit skill in reading It is likely 
that for most children only a superficial development will occur unless the 
teacher plans specillcally for periodjc use/ By« setting the stage through 

. assignments and motivating questions, the /eacher should lead the children 
into use of the skill Practice is necessary m srtlid groy/th 
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(4) Adequate time must be taken tacl^ck comprehejisionand to teach 
the comprehension skills in basal reading classes. One of the major pur- 
poses of basal reading instruction is to develop competence in comprehen- 
sion. As a story is taught to a group of children, adeqilate time must be 
given to the full dewjopment ofthe comprehensioh skills. 

Teacher's guijfebooks that accompany basal refers use lesson-plan pat- 
terns of from^hree to seven phases* These usually follow a^t the same 
patterns, with the vafiatidn occurring mostly^ in the names of the steps and 
the divisions between them. The foUowing six-phase plan will show how 
comprehension fits into the teaching of a directed reading lesson: 

Developing readiness. (At the begi^ pgg of a selection, the teacher 
attempts ro give oral control ^ ariy iocaj7\Uary words likely to 
cause difficulty, to build a background for undeRtanding the story, 
to get the children interested in reading the selectlon, and to $et a 
purpose for the iniU^ reading of the selection;) 
Directed silent reading. (With the teacher standing by, pupih read 
the flection silently. The teacher givfi on-the-ipot help on word 
recognition or tells(child/en troublesom^ words.). 
Comprehension checkl ^d^ skill building. (Usually as soon as the 
silent reading is corg^feled, the teacher checks on comprehension 
^-"d attempts^©- teach ihe comprehension skills. This is an im- 
portant phase and should be developed adequately.) 
d. Word recognition skill building. (Most of the teaching of word re- 
cognition skills comes in this phase.) 
h. Purposefjul rereading. (Having children reread for another purpose 
also is instruction aimed toward the developnient of comprehension 
^skills. Yhe purposes for rereading afre varied in order to develop a 
numbo^ of coMprehension skiii^ as weii as sonje ofal reading skdlS/^ 
f. Follow-up activities. (All lessons do not have follow-up activitiesi 
but often they dp. Jn this phase some of the activities may revolve 
aground the further development of some of >he comprehensiorr 
skills.) 

Usually two or three days, sometimes longer, are used in teaching a 
stoiy to a given ^oup of ,ahildrefi. Adequate time must be taken to 
develop well' the comprehension and other skilb that are to be taught in 
developmental reading. As may be noted, the teaching ofthe comprehen- 
sion skills occurs iii aD steps except that dealing with word recognition 
skill building. Even in that^ phase.it is likely that word meanings are also 
developed. In the readiness Vtep, the teacher develops word meanings and 
builds concept backgrouno^ where ^eces$aiy for understanding the 
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:>*iclcction The transition from phase one to phase two i§ aimed at estabbsh- ^ 

^ing a purpose for reading. To accompbsh this, the teacher may make 
' r^itatemcnts similar to the following. *^ow I want you to read the story to 
.•"•Wc if you think Uncle Jack was wise m what he did." "Let's read this 
selection rapidly to get the main ideas the writer wanted us to get." "As 
-you read the story, watch for examples of colorful language the» writer 
uses; Wc will go back to these examples later." **l wonder if you will be as 
' •.." /surprised as 1 was when you find why Billy was afraid \o go into the 
cellar," The cstablishmejit of a purpose for reading makes a smooth tran- 
sition from the readiness to the directed silent reading phase. 

The bulk of the initial instruction on comprehension skills comes 
^ during the comprehension check and skill building phase. By the questions 
the teacher raises, by the situations he develops, the teacher helps the 
cWldrpn to grow in comprehension power. Sometimes shorter seleeiion3 
ai^d more discussion time are needed. In these periods of discussion follow- 
ing the silent reading of a selection, the teacher must see that the children 
understand the literal - and sometimes figurative - meanmg of the selec- 
tion. He must be on his guard to raise questions that lead the children into 
thinking as they rea^t. 

As tlie teacher develops purposes for rereading, different from the one 
ori^ally set in the readiness period, he is teaching the children to read for 
various reasons. These purposes should differ from time to time in order to 
help children to see that we read for a variety of reaspns, and how we read 
will vary with the particular purpose we have in mind. 

The plan described is the type a teacher woiild use with one subgroup 
'in a ctessroom. If children are reading on several different difficulty levels, 
as v« %)d m most elementary classrooms, the teacher would follow a 
pattern similar to the one described earlier with each of the subgroups, 

^5} Adequate timi must be taken in each subject-matter class to teach 
the reading skills related to that subject. A pupfl may know the basal 
readmg- skSis and still have difficulty in comprehending readmg matter in a 
particular subject. I^aqh teacher has the obbgajion of teaching the children 
the readmg skils that are related to his subject The high school, physics 
teacher is the one who needs to teach students to read physics /extyand 
how to. read formulas related to physics. The history teacher is the person ' 
who has the resportSibiUty for bufldmg the background needed for/under- 
standing fiistoncal materiab an^for teaching the special vocabulary used 
in history. The, elementary teacher in the self-contaihed classroom must 
take on several roles. A$ he moves from develdpmentai, reading/to geogra- 
phy, he must teach the geography vocabulary, how. to reau maps and 
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globcf, and so on. Then he moves into instruction in arithmetic, thus 
necessiUting the teaching of the vocabulafy peculiar to arithmetic and 
how-'lo read word problems These special reading skills can be taught • 
effectively only by the teacher who teaches the particular subject of which 
fhey are a part. 

The content-area reading skiU responsibilities can be summarized in the. 
following five teaching jobs. 

a. Teaching the specialized vocabulary. (Eath object has its own- 
special vocabulary. Children must know the mearyngs* of these 
special words if they are to understand what they read.) 

b Building the background for understanding- the material (Content 
subjects often are heavJy loaded with concepts By taking time to, 
develop some of these concepts m advance and checking on an 
understanding of others^after the children have read the selection, 
tfie teacher can assure comprehension of what* is read in that 
subject ) ' \ 
. c Teaching the children how to read tha materials effectively, (Stu- 
dents*need to be tau^ttoread texts and other materials efficiently 
and effectively, tf there are ^ny'"best ways" of reading a particular 
type of material, the extent-area teacher should teach these **best 
ways" to the children S(y>letimes an approach similar to dic SQSR 
IS effective ) , ' ^ . 

d Reading special symbols of the subject (in mathematics, in proof- i 
reading in EngLsh, in reading ryaps, m reading the sciences, children 
must be taught ^the^ symbols necessary for understanding each of 
these parti9ular types of content.) ^ , 

e, Readirig maps, graphs, charts, and other special types of/reading 

^ -^The teacil£L_>dtoS£ subj e ct includes cha rts, graphs; and r na ps IS ' 



responsible for teaching the students to read these special types of 
materrals.) 

- Tl** content-area teacher also has another responsibility related to his 
or her field ScJme pupils - quite a few - in the typicakclassroom are 
sufficiently disabled in reading to find the, reading of texts on their gradp 
^ level extremely difficult or almost impossible And, then, there are some 
a few - who find very little challenge in grade-jeve! texts because they are 
such excellent readers. The subject-matter ieaoher must be concerned with, 
bringing students into contact with books (hat suit tfieir varied reading 
leMipls, 

The good reader who needs more challenge may be encouraged to build 
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greater xicpth in the subject. More advanced treatments inoih'er texts, use 
of encyclopedias, encouragenrient of wider or deeper reading related to the 
topic - these are a few possibihties. 

The poor readers present an entirely differenf problem. The teacher's 
challenge here is to locate material oh the subject that the child can read. - 
For th^ose children who are average or above in intelligence but are poor 
readers, the teacher may depend less upon reading and more upon other 
avenues of learning. Hearing others report on readings, viewing movies and 
fiimstn'ps, and watching television programs are ways the poor reader may, 
obtain information without having to read about it. However, attempts 
still should be made to obtain books on the subject that he can read. And 
somewhere^ someliow in the school day, somebody should devote some 
time to teaching these poor readers the basic skills they lack m reading We 
cannot expect the very poor readers to understand concepts they meet in 
books that they cannot read. 

(6) Comprehension skills must be taught in material childff n can read. 
Comprehension skills should be taught in books and other n^terials that 
are challenging but not frustrating. to children. If the books aw too diffi- 
cult, the child is frustrated. If the books are too easy, the ^d is not 
challengecf In either case, growth In reading is limited or noi^xjstem. An 
informal check may be made of materials to' see if they ir^u^ed in 
difficulty level to the children. Such an inventory has pre^^fti^ beep 
desCTibed and demonstrated for you at an earlier confer erie^i^y of 
these comprehension skills are taught in subject-matter texts, ^#.is just 
as iniporUnt to bet texts of suitable difficulty levels ui content^r^sas it 
is m developmentaUeading. - 5^. 

7(7) The teacher sets the stage for the kind of reading chUd^ do. 
children's reading in school is governed largely by the types of qufeitions 
teachers ask.-if the teacher ahvays ask^factua^^uestiens, the childrei^i^ilL™ 
read only for facts. If the teacher asks different types of questionsjthe 
children will read for a variety of purposes, thus using a variety of te^uii- 
ques. The teacher should plan his instruction in such a way that chitSren 
are taught to use all of the comprehension skills, ; 
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TEACHING THE COMPREHENSION SKILLS 



I.E.Aaron and Byron Callaway » . 

Being able to recognize words rapidly and efficiently is an essential for 
understanding what is read, and, therefore, word recognition skilli must be 
f taught thoroughly. However, understanding m reading involves far more 
than recognition of words. Many skills, or clusters of skills, are involved in 
reading comprehension. 

This article discusses separately each of twenty comiwehension' skills. 
As each is discussed, general statements will be followed by speafic activi- 
ties teachers may us» for developing the skills.^ Where appropriate, ex- 
amples will , be given both in developmental and in content-area reading. 
The first eight skills may be thQught of as those involved in many different 
types of material The' remaining twelve abihties ate those related to 
reading for specific purposes. A good reader is competent in all of these 
areas. 

The reader should keep in mind that these twenty skills overlap at 
various points and that several' of them art very similar. Some of them 
actually invoWe several skills and may best be thought of as chisters of 
techniques and understandings. In the instructional setting, the teacher 
often works on the development of several diff^ent comprehension abili- 
* ties at the same time because they **iit together." i 
(1) Associating meaning with words. Comprehension is influence^ 
greatly by knowledge of word meanings. A reader gets A^^^n thd pnnted 
page in terms of what he takes to that page. Thus, the child who Jcnows 
many word meanings when he sees them is in an excellent posiUon to 
comprehend what he reads. 

When six-year-old children enter school, they know the meanings of 

thousands of words. Their teachers must const^ptly seelc ways of enlarging 

f vcn rtiore this knowledge of words Most teachers in the first grade center 
basaf reading instruction around texts having controlled vocabularies. This 
contr« 1 of the vocabulary permits the teacher to introduce gradually and 
sequentially the words in the text and the beginning reading skills. Words 
used in these books are those already known by the children. Little or no 
additidhal development of vocabalary occurs- unless the teacher tates 
other steps, such as in sharing periods, to continue the development of 
meaning vocabulary 

Possible ways i6 enlarge the meaning vocabularies of children include 
the following: 

a. Discuss meaning of words met in reading, sometimes in advance, 
sometimes after reading. . . • 
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b Encourage children to discuss experience^ through planned dis- 
cusa(m periods.^ 

c. Uae visual aids to enlarge word meanings. 

d. Encourage children to keep a record of new words learned. (This 
may be done in a notebook or in a card file, one new word on each 
card.) . ^ • 

e. Build background of experience through trips, diKnssions, and 
reading. 

f. Teach children to use the dictionary efTiciently and effectively. 

g. Teach meanings of word elements (roots, prefixes, and suffixes.) 

h. Before making an assignmen t invohring new words in a content area, 
iriace some of the most difficult words on the dialkboard and dis* 
cu» their meanings. 

L Disdiss new words in class after, as well as before, a cOntent ar^ 

selection has been read, 
j. Select words with special meanings, such as moufh of a river and 

North pole in geogrq>hy, and have children pntrast the general 

meaning with the special meaning it has in geography, 
k. Prepare shmt tests to check on whether the new vo^bulary in a 
. content area has been mastered. Re*teach it if it has not becQ 

mastered. 

L Encourage students to keep a list or notebook on inipori^nt new 

words that are causing difficuity. " 
m. In assignments containing many new words^ have the students 

write down the new words they see. Suggest they get the meanings 

by use of context knd dictionary. Follow this with a discussion 

about the meanings of new words, 
n. Write sentences containing words with difficult meanings and have 

students read thein. Write them so meaning can be pinpointed frcm^ 

context. ' 
o. At junior high and high school level, prepare vocabulary exircises 

from words selected from newspapers. Present the words in context 

and ask -the students to define them as they 'are used in the 
• sentences. . ^ 

^. Present words that are spelled alike but with different pronufW 

ciations in sentences and ask the children to define each word as it 

is used in the sentence, 
q. Use the same word in several different sentences with each sentence ' 

using a different meaning of the word. Ask the chfldren to define 

the Word as it is lised in each sentence. 



(2) Interpreting punctuation. Skilled readers frequently overlook the 
. essential role played by punctuation in Veading because they use these 
'niarks automatically However, punctuation marks give specific meaning to 
or clarify the written word. The size of a unit the child can read is deter- 
mined by his maturky and his reading sicill. Punctuation breaks the reading 
matter into units for him, ' , ^ 

These markings are sometimes referred to as iie traffic signals of read- 
ing. They tell the reader when to slow down, when to hesitate, when to 
stop; in fact, they are the controls If the reader is to obtain complete and 
accurate meaning. A first grade child was told by his father that, he missed 
a period wherviie was reading. ^'What's a period?" Wtien the father pointed' 
♦ one out to him, ^.e said, "Daddy, that's a*wait a rtunuteV' This child's ' 
teacher had bcert tfeyeloping understanding of the fu?lfction of punctuation ^ 
fnark$. Capital letters should also be observed, since they often indicate ' 
,the beginning of a new thought unit. . 

The teacher may help to develop this skill by using the following 

a. Read material, ignoring punctuation; then reread the.material, using 
punctuation. . - 

b* Write sentences where the punctuation is changed, and call atten- 
tion to how this changed the 'meaning. (Examples: **The nan, said * 
the policeman, was guilty. The man said tKe policeman was ^ilty.*; v 
"He's gofng. He's going?*') ' '.^ 

c Call ^attention to how ' markings emphasize particular parts of * 
written materials. 

d. When meaning is not clear, discuss wrth the class how punctuation 
, aids clearer understanding. \ ^ 

e. Develop exercises where students, change the meaning by changing 
the punctuation.- ' . ) 

' (3) Interpretirtg subheadings dnd other devices. Subheadings, side- 
headings, and similar devices are important in aiding in the uYiderstanding 
and^in obtaining a preview of materials to be read. They are e^ntial for 
more effective and more meaningful comprehension. ) 

>lany readers' think of these devices simply as parts that can«be ijpiored,' 
when basically they tell the reader what to look for m the matenal he is 
reading. Purposeful reading aids comprehension the headings establish the 
purpose for that particular unit. Headings arc also an aid in locating mate- 
rials more /apidly. The student needs only to scan tha material to deter- 
mine it it meets his particular needs. 

Some teaching aids for intcrpretj/ig subheadings and other devices are. " - 
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a. CaiPattention to headings. Read the heading, iliscuss with the class 
what it says; then have childrein >e>isthe material, calling attention 

• to how the [leading aided in understandirtf . 

b. Develop materials in which headings are the m^jn ideas' . • 

c. With the school newspaper and other regular newspapers, use licad- 
lines to illustrate headings. • . 

d Tak§ small sections of text or other materials ^nd have children 
^ write (he he^ings for the various parts 

{4)Reading by thought units'^k good reader grasps tJiought units as he 
reads. If he reads word;by-w^d, comprehension is adversely affected, As 
thf child's instant recogn'ition of words grows, he is able to make the 
transition to the reading of meaningful units rather than individual words 
A word-by-word reader loses the' sense of the composition by the tunc lie 
works his w a y^ laboriously toward the end of a long schtcncc 

Com^ary to what some beheve, the habit of pausing at approximately 
the same place on each line - as three fixations per line .is a bad habit 
The good reader grasps thought units as his eyes pause on the copy 

Some ways children may be led toward the^ development of reading by 
thought units are' 

a. • Prepare material to be read orally, giving attention in advance to 
how It should be phrased Nfark the cop^ with'light pencil rnarks 
\b. Prepare exercises of multiple-choice type with answers in fihrases 
The boy threw the ball 

over the moon. 

over the house. 

....... Over the mountain. 

c. Ask the child to find a phrase m the story (on a particular page) 
, ' that answers a specific question 

. "Where was Mary^ (in the car) 
When did»it happen'^(in the morning) 

d. Use an occasional exercise in which sentences arc typed with addi- 
tioaal space between jJhrases. 

"The bttle brown bear went down the trail 

ahe^d of the car. 

As she stood by, he called over his shoulder 
' / to Mrs. Jones. 

. (5) Interpreting and appreciating figurative langmgc Childrcij otten 
hteet figurative language It is especially prevalent in the social studies and 
in literature, By using metaphor, simile, personification, or hyperbcilc, the 

/ 



writer expre^es himself with more feeling. Or perhaps hc^ossly under- 
' states a situation for effect. Though good writers often express themselves 

in a straightforward and simple nianner, they sojnetimes'employ figurative 

language to Mp them paint a better word picture. 
• 'The country was cracking open with a split right down th^ middle." ^ 

"He entered the room from aU doofs at once." "Another staTl^ knocked^ 
. loudly on the doorjor entrance. "She was a hit and run striveif." "lt#was 
^a slinging, ringing, clinging crowd." "She came up the stairs at 9p miles an 

hbyr." *The .weeping wJlow sighed audibly and bowed sadiy in the^wind." 

Thfcser are examples <^frigurative1anguage,encountorcd by childr^ in th8ir 

reading: They must recognize it for w>iat it is. They must be. able to. 

interpret it as the writer intended and to.appreciat^hy the w^teSr'used it. 
.Sometimes the literal interpretation is fac different from the figurative 

moaning. Occasionally the reader encounters subtle, almost hidden, mean- 
-^ings in a selection^. This often is found in ptoetry. The reader, if he is to 

enjoy such sjslectiohs, must have the.backgrouft to undcntand as well as a 

desire to find them. 

Some examples of activities designed to improve the child 'slinter- 

pxetation and appreciation <of figurative language are; i ^ 

^ When a figure of Speech is met, take the time to disciisi it wit|i the 
children. Guide them into getting its meaning and into sef ing wil^y it 
was used. i 

b. Underbne figures of speech used inlinews magazines and in.Ji^Ws- 
k papers and discuss their meanings' - ^ 

c. With ^ poem such asVrosfs 'The Road Not Tdcen," discuss the* 
possible doubled meaning. Lead'the high school studerlts' into de- 

• cidihg what Frost actUafly meant. 

d. In stories involving much figurative language, write literal trans- 
latioiv of the terms and have thejtudents find the figurative lan^ 
guage in the story. <rhey may then compare 'them to see which 
expresses the idea better. ^ ' 

e. Use exercises such as the following: * V 

Directions: Rewrhe each sentence below m such vli^ that it is 
expressed iiS a better manner. Use figurative language ^^Wcre^ppro- 
priate. The first one is done for you. ^ ' 

(1) She ran up the stairs as fast as she qpuld. ^ • ^ ' 
She flejv Op the stairs. 

(2) He was a recklett^^n^er. • 

(3) The little, boy >:aine quietly into th^ waiting room of the 
dentist's office. 
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(4) The frightened child.looked up at the "six feet two" principal. 

(5) The cluster of men moved rapidly toward the doei. 

f. Prepare ^exercises, involving, figurative language. Ha^ the children 
" • discuss oully or in writing whaf .is meant by the underlined words 
Th^ttoh men caigUo^ meeting. 
The sunset ^tov 

1 1 was a devil <?1 

Job erosion set't|!^?T!^ was out of wprk. 
It nearly sptit the Congress apart. ^ 

(6) Establishing purposes for reading. Irttdligent questioning (establish- 
^ ing purposes), improves comprehension in both iipmediate ami delayed 
.lecai to a greater extent than does reading and rereading without prepare-, 
tion. Not only in the regular reading clasS but also in an assignment m a 
. subject-matter area, it is essential that purfJoses be established before the 
child reads. / • * 

The difference between a successful and a dull lesson that fails to 
. accomplish what the teacher intended frequently lies with the preparation. 
Essential aspects of the lesson are the purposes that are established and 
how they are established. 

The full meaning and implications of a le^bn can be developed by 
adequate 'preparation for the assignment. This is 4ru? in any subjectrmatter 
area as well as in basal reading instruction. - 

1^ teacher should have several goals in prep^ing the child for an 
^ksigfiment. The new'vocabulary should be intrt^uced in a meaningful 
manner and generally in contexts Broad concepts of understanding that are 
.essenti^in obtaining the general and the specific meanings ^,sh9uld be 
' developed. The teacher should also create interest in this particular assign- 
nj^nt. . 

Followiqg^jpiciabove goals and before the child reads, the teacher 
should es^^bbslj^^'^tne purposes for which the child is to read. That it,the 
child should know specifically the purposes so he will understand exactly 
what information he is to obtain fromlus reading. 

Although this does take time, it is essential for good' teaching. ^}^^ 
class has had purposes established and,has read for them, then it ts neces- 
sary for Ihe teac^icr to evaluate and to correct any misuaderstandings. 

Some suggestions^for teaching children to read in terms W their pur- 
poses are these: J?^^ ' ^ 

a. In teaching a directed reading lesson, give careful thought to setting 
the purpose for the initial sl|ent reading. This pt|rpose should vary 



from lesson to lesson. At the flnt grade Iprel, the purpose to be 
establiAed may be very simple, as "Let'i read to see whatliap- 
pened." At higher grade levels, it may become complex, as "Read 
these pages, to study how the writer expressed his ideas. You will 
note that he uses words that are unusual. Study these unfamiliar 
expressions as y6u get to them. We will discus them later." ' 

b. In content subjects, su^st ways for the students to read the-mate- 
rial when assignments«^'made. In nuthematics, the teacher may ^ 
ask such questions as: "Read to find the steps necessary for solving 

. quadradic equations." In social studies, the purpose nriay b©: "Read 
to find the events leading up to the declaration ofjwar." In^ciende, 
the teacher may state:' "Read .the directions for conq)leiing the 
experiment, and ];^.sure to note the sequence of steps." ^ 

c. Discuss with the children the various purposes for reading a 
selection. » ' 

d. At thfe junior high and high school levcb, prepare exercises ^ch as . 
these:. ' 

M A general science assignment has been made to read the 
inaterial in a particular chapter to prepare for a test* the next 
day. What is your purpose for reading this Chapter? (Answer: 
To get the main ideas and (felaik.) , ' 
The English teacher assigned a humorous short story for 
' reading. She stated that each person would be asked to express 
his opinion on it in class the ifixt day . What is the purpose for 
reading? (Answer: To enjoy it.) 

{ly Knowing to read in terms ,of purpose and difficulty level of 
rmteriak Teachers must guide elementary and high school students in 
using appropriate techniques and speeds of reading, 'rte techniques em- 
ployed and how rapidly matcriab are read should depend upon why the 
materials are being read and how hard theysure for the one doing the 
reading, ' . , - - ^ 

Ri jcling a factual discussion about Robert Frost is'quite different froih 
reading one of his poems. Comprehending some of the complex sentences 
of Favlkner differs considerably from understaiiding sgme of Steinbeck's 
clear and simple sentences. A chapter^ in a chemistry texl demands one 
Rind of reading; reading a short story for enjoyment involves still another 
approach. ^ 

Not only does the reader need to know hoU^ to read for various pur^ 
pc^s, but he also needs. to know when to read for these^purposes. Some 
poor headers in high schooUnd college get little from reading because they ^ 
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use a limited number of techniques in their reading. PerhapsHhe child has 
• habituated .a very, slow, methodical approach Jfor everyUung he reads, 
whether it *e 'a chajpter in a history text of" ak entertaining magazine 
article. He may. one' who uses ? "story approach"; for all types of 
reading, including his geography text. The child musV learn that as his 
purpose chinges, his manner of reading changes.. It is the teacher's respon* 
sibility for h^elpipg him to learn to read for various purposes and to help, 
him to set up his purposes in advance of his readjifg. In the beginning, 
much of the burden* for setting ^ purposes falls i^pon the teacher, but 
this burden gradually Shifts lothe child. He himself sets the purposes for 
his reading, and he Selects the njost appropriate techniques for reaching" 
these purposes. He skims if he^ wijiies to get a general impression or to find v 
a (act for nfore carefuJ reading. He reads slowly and pauses at natural 
points to thi^k about what he has read if he is seeking detail*. He feads 
rapidly or ^bvyly, de*pending upon the intensity of his interest and how 
much he wishes to "chew upon" the content if he is reading a short story 
or a novel fc5r enjoyment. In reading STplay, the reader sets the stage in his 
own mind. These are some of the varied pur^ses and ways of reading that • 
elemenury and high ^hool students may ernploy as they read. ' ^ * n 
The speed at ^hich^^material should be read sorhetimes is misunder- 
stood. A'Common misconception is that a good reader has a very rapid rate 
of sflent reading. Jf he is a good reader, he has as many rates of reading as 
he has purposes for reading and difficulty levels of materials The same 
material may bfe read at entirely different speeds when the purpose of 
feading changes. Ot\f may ikim the mornmg newspaper until he spots ^ 
item of particular interest.' At that pointy hV slows down his Apeed and . 
reads carefully. The adult taxpayer who reads an income tax blank at the 
same speed he does a novel is likely to encounter embarrassing difficulties 
at-a later date* 7 

Some sugge^ions for teaching children how to read in terms of purpose 
and difficulty Itvel of materials are as follows^* 

a. Compare a written arithmetic problem with a parag^ap^J of general 
^ /material or with a poem 

b» Discuss with the class the difference in following detailed directions 
f and in ire admg a sports, page. • 

c. DcVelop an understanding of the many different puriwsc^fot which 
a person might read. ^ ' , 

d. Use iraded materials* on different levels about the ^me topic, or 
similir topics. Hav^tudents read,the^ and call attention to how 
the difficulty of the ma terij^r affects both rate and comprehension. 
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e. Read a faragraph to get the general import^ or^ to obtain a single 
fact Then have the paiagraph reread to find answers to^pecific and 
detailed questions. 

(8) Reading symbols. Symbols of various kinds are utilized in several 
difTercnt types pf materials children read. They are a vital part of map 
readmg m geography and history and of mathematics. Children enct unter 
proofreading symbols 4h English and diacntical markings jji usihg tb ^ Sk- 
tionary The teacher who teaches the subject in which the 'symbols are 
used is the teacher who has the respohsibibty for seeing th^t the children 
master these symbols j 

In geography, the reader encounters symbols used for degiies, .cities, 
capitals, streams, railroads, and state line^. He must also learn to interpret 
latitude and longitude The color scheme on some maps will give ckies to 
elevations of land masses or depth of oceans. For intelligent reading of ^ 
niaps, the child needs to know how ft^ use the map legend for any un- 
familiar symbol^Mhat rpay be used. . * ' 

As symbols are encountered in mathematics, (hey should be explained 
thoroughly to the pupiJs. The modern mathematics adds a r umber of. 
symbols to those previously used^n mathematics. 

Some suggestions for teachif>g the reading of symbols are: 

a. As each new symbol is met, discuss what it mean^ 

b. In a subject such as arithmetic, take the sytnbols previously taught 
and prepare a te$t on them. 

• c. When a symbol tha^mnot be interpreted correctly without teacher 
guidance is to be mei in reading, introduce the symbol before it is 
encountered in cpntext. Take plerity of time to discuss it. Develop 
hill meaning of the symbol. 

(9) Reading to find answers to speafic cfuestions. Often the elemenUry 
or high school ^udent is faged with the problem of reading^to find answos 
to questions asked by teachers, other chiflfen, authors of tex^;5-an3 other 
classroom reference's, or themselves when the answers are given in the 
material to be ^ead. This is an important purpose for reading, and skill in 
this type of comprehension certainly should be developcc). 

The teacher may ask '"How far is it from Chicago toi-Los Angeles'^" 
How many puppies did the Jones have''" "Where did Mae go when she 
left Uncle John'''* "How many elements^ aoes the text state we have?" 
^How many states made up the Confederacy''"^ As the child reads or 
rereads the selection, he makes a mental note of the answer to the par^ 
ticular question or questions raised prior to his readirfg. Perhaps he uses a 
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study technique 'which evolves his asking himself questions he wishes 
answered as Ite reads. f 

SomeUnies leading to' find answen to specific question^ is thought to 
be a fairly low-level skilUof comprehension In some instances, this may be 
true, but^this type of readmg may prove to be quite complex, such' as m. 
the case of some of the more-difficult subject-matter t^xt matenals Even 
though ihe reading matter may answer the questions directiy, a great 
amount of background may be necessary for understanding the answer • 
^^once It h^s been located, ^ . . 

Most classrooms give more pradice of this type of reading and of 
# reading for' details thap of many of the other types of reading Basal 
reading guidebooks usu$Uy present more questions of this kind than of 
those that involve thinkin|'beyond the facts. For this reason, the teacher^ 
must be careful to use("other types of questions in addition to asking 
questions when the, answeri may be found directly stated ir^ the reading 
matter ^ ^ ^ 

When tbrftkilJ is bemg developed, someone must ask the questions /" 
a(iyancfof the readingfli\e child must have the questions in mind as he 
reads if jie is to get pracf»e in reading to Ryd an5Wers to specific questions 
when those'answers are 3frcctly stated in the material lo be read The child, 
himself should be taught |o raise his own questions as a way of focusing 
his attention on impoKant, points as he reads. This is an <?xcellent stud> 
technique. Occasionally the teacher should provide for the children [o 
' discuss wh^ft rhey should watch for as they read Some text toterials, too 
f * have quesuons given at^ihc bepnnmg^f a chapter to Tfocus attention upon, 
5ome of the most impcihant points All of these may help in the developji 
ment of thisslctll. 
.Some suggestions for teaching this skill are 
a. As the developmental reading teacher estahlislics a purpose pr pu; 
poses for reading, state several specific questions for the children ijy 
keep m mind as they read. ImmediateJy after the silent rcading|s 
completed, disc^iss these questions, Ictfi^g the children give lfie 
answers. They i^y also be asked to skim to find the specific answer 
and to read the jfeswer aloud from the text j 
^ *^ b. in a content subject, such as in history, present several quest/onS 
you want the children to answer after they have comp!cte(| the 
^ reading of a chapter These questions plus others should be aAed 

after the chapter or chapter segment has been read Including' other 
questions will guard agamst the children reading only to find the 
answers to the>spcciric questions asked. 
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c. h the purpose/ul rereading section of the directed reading lesson, 
have the children iff a subgroup reread to answer sp>eciric questions, 
some of them involving details that can be answered directly from 
the materials being read. "As you reread, watch for the answers to 
these questions . . /' 
d For children who need special help, prepare short paragraphs (or 
select them from published material) along with factual. questions 
of this type. Ask the questrons before the children read the para- 
gmhs. Have them read to get the answers to the questions you 
hav? raised. 

Give children a list-of factual questions ^boit a chapter in a text 
such as may be used in a geography class-before they read the 
chapter. They may be asked to wnte out answer^ to the questions in 
their owfi words. As soon as thjs is done; the ^questions may be 
discusseU in class» with children rereading to clear up posflicting 
answers. A second reading may be done to answer questions that 
invoke getting implied meanings, evaluating critically, following 
sequences, and the Uke. 
r Teach cjiildrcn Jhat more than one reading is necessary in content 
are'i material for a thorough understanding of the content of chap- 
ters m texts. Students may be given several fairly difficult factual* 
questions (as in physics or history) in advajice of their reading. Ask 
them to read the entire chapter carefully and then reread as much as 
they need to for a complete understanding of the questions ''Whiat 
IS the relationship of temperature to the density of the air''" "be- 
scribe how hghtning occurs and what causes it ^'^/'How does a bill 
' become a law of the United States'^" '1iow is the President of the 
United States elected''" Discuss with the students the importance of 
recalling what they have read in between readings. * 

(10) Reading fordctaib. An essential aspect of all types of reading is 
^e apprehension of- details In study materials, to obtain the specific 
meaning the reader miist obtain the important minor as well as the major 
ideas. Reading for details 15 related directly to many of the othcr-compre- 
hension.and sttidy skills To enjoy fully som^ types of recreational readmg» 
such as mystery^stones, getting the details is essential 

Elementary and high school students are often inaccurate in this skill 
Thjs IS especially true m reading difficult materials ^ ^ 

DifTiculty in reading for defails arises partially from several aspects. 
First, It IS a relatively slow, analytical process requiring clqse attention and 
concentration on the part of the reader Frequent rereading is necessary to 
obtain the essential details and their interrelationships Rereading may afso 



filled with directipm to be followed. Foll<^ing directions also is im- 
portant «in taking standardized tests and in^spondyig to items in pro- 
gramed reading matenak: , , ' M 

The teacher needs to help the children^wclop an attitude of precision 
of interpleUtion of direc(ions. A sort of '*cM't care" attitude, or one of 
**just sol cbrrteliear it,'' sonietimes appears^ have been developed by a 
few children, A ffeacher being satisfied with ^exactness may lead to such 
an attitude. Childj^n shi»ild learn the imjiortance of understanding pre- 
cisely what is to 1^ djQi^and that if directidns are not cleSrIy understood, 
they should reread tfe^^. 

If chiidren are to fe^Jaresponsibibty forlntet^reting written directions 
accurately, teaichcrs ml^t ijtsist that they read the directions fof them- 
selves. It h qften easier on the teacher to correct"^ child verbally if he is 
following rdijections inaccurately, but such help wiU not develop indepen- 
dence in thfs-type of reading. The slower process of asking the child to 
reread the directions, to jee if he is doing what they tell him to do is a 
jnuch better approach, fhii places the burden where it should be - on the ' 
child. . • ^ ' 

Children who are poor readers may fail tcf follow directions ^causc 
they carjnot recognize key words. Not knowing the word **underlihe/' a 
chil^ may interpret it as "circle," In these cases, it is likely that the child is 
being given materials too difficult for him. Any instruction in following 
directions should be given lamatenals child^pacfln read. 

Some suggestions for teachirig children to f611ow directions are 

a. Give sunple directions in the initial teaching of this skiJI Example 
Do, what each sentence teDs you to do • 
(I) Draw a hne through the first word of this santencc. 

f 2) Put an X on the picture of th^ tree 

(3) Color the flower red. 

^4) Circle the last word of this sentence 

(5) Put two marks under the third word of this sentence. 

b. V rite directions for routine classroom "housekeeping" duties on 
the chalkboard Have each child read his particular assignment ^ 

c. Occasionally prepare individual assignrnents for the children' Write 
out individual instructions and give to the diildrcn. 

6. Where workbooks are used, insist that children- read their own direc- 
' tions. When some child fa»k to follow directions accurately, suggest 
he reread his instructions, Then have him tell you what the'y state 
"♦e In high school, teach students to fill m income tax blanks in appro- 
priate classes. Near the beginning of the calendar year is a good time 
for such an activity 



filted with directions to be followed., Follbwmg directions also is im- 
porUnt in taking standardized tests and in responding to items in pro- 
gramed reading materials. 

The teacher needs to help the children develop an attitu^ oY<precision 
of interpreUtion of directions. 'A sort of "don't care" attitude, or one of 
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few children. A teacher bemg satisfied with inexactness may lead to such 
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Children who are poor readers' rpay fail to follow directions because 
they cannot recognize key words. Not knowing the word '^underline," a ' 
child may interpret it as "circle." In these cases, it is hkely that the child is 
bemg given .materials too difficult for him. Any instruction in follo>n^g 
directions should be given in materials children can read. 

Some suggestions for teaching children to follow direalions are: 

a. Give simple directions in the initial teaching^of this skill. Example 
Do what each sentence tells you to do. 

(1) Draw a hoc through the first word of this sentence. 

(2) Put an X on the picture of the tree. 
^ (3) Color the flower red. 

(4) Circle the last word of this sentence 

(5) Put i^o niarks under the third word of this sentence. 

, b. T rite directions for routine classroom "housekeeping" duties on 
the chalkboard Have each child read his particular assignment 

c Occasionally prepare individual assignments for the children. Write 
oiil individual instructions and give to the children. 
^ d * Where workbooks are used, insist that children read their own dir^c- 

" tions When some child fails to follow directions accurately, Suggest 
he reread his instructions Then have him tell you what they state. 

e In high school, teach students to fill m income tax blanks in appro- 
priate classes Near the beginning of the calendar year is a good time 
for such an activity 
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f. Give the boys directions for making kites ancl the4irls directions for 
makiAg puppets. Discuss these with ;hem. Look at the products of 
those who make the objects. 

(12) Reading to understand the wnfer^s plan of attack. The superior 
reader understands the writer's plan oj attack if he comprehends the mate- 
rial as he should To understand fully the author's meaning, the reader 
must determine if the material is prescnied as fact, as opinion, with a 
''tongue in check" approach, as satire, or for recreational reading-Readers 
frequently interpret ht(?rally what tlie author, has written as $arcasmx» 
Understanding figures -of speec4i may bp- essential to adequate 
comprehension • ^ ' - • - 

Another. approach to the plan of attack is how.the author develops his 
material. One author njay state his main points first and then develop the. 
supporting evidence, while the secorfd begins with d^'tails and supportinj^ 
evidence, reaching his conclusions and mam ideas at the end of the m^a^ri- 
al. The method he uses in organizing material, developing understanding^; 
and how he illustrates and explains will aid m comprehension 

Writers differ m the use of footnotes, ho^ they <ite supporting .evi- 
dence, and the way they develop rilustratuins and use graphs The writer 
wilf generally have consistency m hfs approach Understanding these as- 
pects aids comprehension and contributes to ease of readingr 

Illustrations, for teaching students to understand the writer's plan of 
attack are the following ' 

a. Ask students U> determine whetheV the material is facti^al or satire* 
Follow by discussion : 

b. Have students outline materials fdlowing author's organization 

c. Sfudy different chapters of the same book* to determine if the plan 
d^tlack li consistent 

d. Compare writings of different authors and different types of ma- 
tenal to itote'difference m plan of attack 

(13) Reading to folldiv a sequence oj events Being able to follow a 
sequence 4f happenings is an important ability in understanding historical 
material It is also necessary for comprehending fully much of fiction In 
addition to being able to-fccall the order of happenings, the reader must 
have* an accurate corKept of distance in nme between thd events and 
relationships among them Because the concepts qf \ime and of cause and 
effect relations are also involved, this ability may be thought of as a cluster 
of skills rather than a single one 

Time ter>ds to jun together for young children, and they have little idea 
of tbc i^tionship of events, such as V^terday coming before today Ask a 



six-yearK)ld in the afternoon to tell you what he has done since getting up 
inihe morning. He is likely to mix the happenings with little attention to 
the order in which they occurred. Both maturation dfid experience are 
necessary for this understanding to develop. 

Children who hear parents tell or read stories and who have retold the 
stories have a Jiead start on the development of this ability. First grade * 
teachers who have children retell **as it happened" a story such as "Goldi- 
locks and theThiee'Bears," arc working on this skill. 

The time line is a good aid for helping children to understand the 
relationship between events in terms of the tin^sof thejl occurrence. This 
'IS the foundation of understanding cause and effect relationships. Seeing 
dates charted on a time line orders these events in terms of other related 
events. History teachers often start a time lin? chart at the beginning of 
the course and add iijiportant events to the chart as they are studied. The 
students, by the end of the course, haxp charted in time aU important 
historical happenings and are able to see some cause and effect relations 
from the^hart. 

. To know who did what, and when and where it occurred is important, 
but for establishing, cause and effect relations, how and why are also 
necessary Teachers' questions will often determuie if children see the 
relations between events. How and why questions, must be asked if chil- 
drc^n^re to note as they read the caual relations between events. 
' Some teaehirrg suggestions for this skill are: 

a. Have pupils retell a story as it was written., ^ ^ 

b. Present several events in a story or an actual happening in scrambled 
order, and ask the pupils to place them in the correct order. 

c Use a time hne to chart Events in history or m a story. OneSfnay be 
started at the beginning of a course tn history and continued to the 
end of the course. Only important events would be charted. 

d Raise qu^stibrts about how Hf\d why -^nts m history or fiction 
* were brought about. 
1^ the upper elementary grades and above, analyze current happen- 
ings m terms of \heif antecedents. Examples **What events led up 

^- to the increase in\ the pnce of steeP" "What important events oc- 

• • curred^ust prit)r to^the President's address to the Nation?" 

T Help . pupils to make the transition from "once upon a time" to a 
•mofe accurate statement 6f when past events occurred by relating 
the event's occurrence to the lifetime of the children Example 
"Most of you are ten years of age This battle occurred 100 years 
ago That is ten times as long as each one of you has lived.*' 



g.. Present a list of possible causes, with some incorrect possibilities, of 
a happening in a story or in real life. Ask pupilsv^^tc eliminate tl>ose 
which could not have been causes. 

(14) Reading to get main idea Reading to ,get»:thlr mam idea is an 
important skill in both recreational and study m^tenals. It may be neces- 
sary for the reader to grasp the mam idea of a paragraph, a page, an article, 
or a ch^ter. This ability is necessary for comprehending factuarmatenal. 
It IS also used in the reading of the more abstract types of writing, and the 
main idea here nr^ay be a feeling or emotion expressed by. the w/iter. 

This IS a rather difficult skill as it involves discrimination and judgment 
on the part, of the reader. He must get the essentiaP implication 6f the' 
whole with little atteqipt to, remember details In study materials this is 
finding the important parts that are required for understanding. This ap- 
proach leads to maximum enjoyment and relaxation in recreational 
rcadmg. 

To aid uistructiJrf in this area the teacher can use introductions, con- 
clusions, topical sentences, headings, and summary sentences Newspapers 
are helpful m using headlmes as main ideas. 

Stories can be used where students write the headlines. Summarizing 
paragraphs and shorl articles in one sentence will help with understanding. 
This type of exercise should always be followed by discussion so that the 
student understands if his summary^is or is not the main idea 

Exercises to help develop this'skill include the following. 

a Cive the main points of the story. 

b. Ask what the expected outcome of this process was 
c Use newspaper stories with headlines removed and ask sti^errtfr to 
fc write headlines. 

d. Have new titles written for stories by the student with explanation 

of how they fit the story. « . ^ 

e Have titles and subheadings written for paYa^aphs and articles 
f. List several possible utles and let students select the one that best 
fits the story ,'article, or paragraph 

( 1-5) Reading to locate information Reading to locate information may 
be A:onsidered also as a cluster of skills and understandings Sometimes the 
reader is searching for mfofmation on a single topic or*' perhaps the answer 
to a concise question He may skim to locate the pertinent section and 
then read a carefully O perbapc he concludes that the selection does not 
contain what he seeks Agam, he may use an index or table of contents to 
locate a selection for further reading At still another time he may go to 

• 
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reference books for the location of information. He must know that the 
reference books exist and also how to use them. This inybWes Hnding what 
he wants and discarding irrelevant data. In summary, reading to locate 
inTormation inchides (1) skimming to locate a faci or a section for further 
reading, (2) knowledge of the existence of selected reference book^, and 
(3) skill in using locational aids (such as table of contents, indexes, map 
listings, alphabetizing, and the tard catalog.) These skills are extremely 
important m study-type of reading. 

Planned instruction is needed for teaching the skills and understandings 
invoWed in locating information, and situations involving use of the skills 
must be set up to insure Mastery. After the initial teaching of a skill, such 
as using the table of contents; most of the practice in using that skill 
should contt along with actual experience in using the iud in obtaining 
needed information. 

Whenever possible, sets'of encyclopedias and other widely used rcfer^ 
ence books should be readily available to the children in the classrodm. 
Those used less frequently may be hQused in the central library. A copy of 
The World Almanac is useful in upper elementary, juniox higb, and high 
school classrooms. In all classrooms above the primary ^grades, an adequate 
number of dictionaries should hp available at aU times. 

Several publishers have recently prepared materials aimed toj^ard hrtp* 
ing teachers to teach the use bf reference aids. Among these are Educa* 
tionai Development Laboratories and Science Research Associates. 
^ Some teaching suggestions for reading to locate information are: 

a. Check to ma)ce certain children know the alphabet befctfe trying to 
teach them to use a reference in which knowledge of the alphabet is 
required, as in use of encyclopedias. 

b. To get practice in skimming to find a particular bit of information, 
plade a pencil in»the center of the page as a guide - if it is needed. 

' Make one quick fixation on either side of the pcnpil, keeping in 
mind the fact for which you are looking. EventuaUy what you are 
' seeking will ''hop out at you/' The pencil should not be used unle^ 
it is necessary as a reminder to look rapidly twice per line; remove it 

^ as soon as it is not needed. You are hot reading every word; you are 
merely scaichinflo see if the Tine contains information you seek. If 
you are lookmg for a date^ou would slpw down only if you saw a 
date mserted in the materiab. 

c. Use exercises of this type to teach use of book* titles in locating 
information. 
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.You are looking for jnfqrHiajtion on Mexican agriculture. Which 
bdbks are hkely possibilities'' Check these. 

Our Neighbors to the North 

' Vur Neighbors to the South , 

Fighting Bulb in Mexico , 

Northland South American Farming Practices 

d. ' At intervals, set up Sitaations that wdl cause pupils* to use the table 

of contents and the index in texts they use. "We studied about the 
fonnation of'mount^nj several monthrago. Let's use the irldex to 
find the section in the text en this. When you find it, read it again. 
^ I Well need this as a basis for our discussion." 

e. "*tJse exercises such as this in teaching use of index: ^ 

You are looking for information on transportation in Arherica 
during the late 1700's and early L800's. What are possible headings ' 
you may find related to this In^your text? (Study the index before 
preparing such exercises,) 
f Familiarize children in intermediate grades and upward with the * 
particujar encyclopejlias in the school. If %set has a special index ^ 
and a yearbook, let tfie pupils know and require them to use these. 

(16) Reading to enjoy and to appfkciate. Enjoyment and appreciation 
of the written word (fcpends upon more than comprehension Emotions 
and attitudes play an important part. However, an essential element of 
enjoyment and appreciation is the ability to read the material and to 
comprehend what it says. 

To become a good reader the child must read more than the a^gnments 
that are required in school. This is one reason why recreational reading 
should be an important part of the school ppogram at all levels. Generally,^ 
fhe person who enjoys reading and can appredtle the humor, the finer 
shades of meanings, the way a plot is developed, or the reasQning Of the ^ 
dufhor will do free reading. This docs not p?Wude enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of textbooks. 

Appreciation and enjoyjnent may be developed by the followmgyip^ 

r 

a. Have children bring favorite poetry and read it to the class. 

b. Dramatize enjoyable sjories. 

c. Read to the cJass m^ typei of materials about various subjects, 
> " Perhaps much more tnfie should be spent in reading to children at 

all levels Of the public schools than is now being spent. 

d. Read to the'class and discuss with ^hem parts that illustrate charac- 
ter, that give shades of meaning, that are subtle humor, that dlus- 



trate figures of speech, an aether types that furnish enjoy merit and 
apfjreciation of the rich heritage of Nvntten materials. . ' •« ^ 

(17) J^eading to interpret tllustrative material j^cH as maps, glomes, 
^ graphs, tables, and pictures. Maps, gJobes, graphs, tables, charts, and^ip 
tures are vital parts of< printed matter m most subject ai!eas, and children 
must learn to read them effectively. The ghild first encounters illustrative 
material m school m the form of'pictures in readiness books. He meets 
in.creasingJy complex illustrations as he moves u[Mard through the grades. 
He must become an effective reader of all types oH^lustrative material. 

Children are associated with maps and globes from the primary grades 
upward The^ need to know wji^t these aids are, how they are rnade, and 
^how to read them accurately and rapidly. Some oj the understandings 
Ij^essary for effective use of maps and globes are kitowledge of the speciil 
ta-ms (such as latitude, Ic^gitude, and equator), knowing the purpose of 
the grid system, understanding why we have a North and a South pole, 
recognizing distortions caused by portraying the earth's surface on a flat 
map, knov/ing t^ow to read the map legend, understanding the symbols 
^ used, and knowing the meaning of the various colors used on a rtiap. 

>Vhen a table, graph, or charf is first^ included in text material, the 
teacher must teach the children how to read it. He must also help the 
pupils to develop the habit of taking the time necessafy to study^ these ^ 
^^ds. They are vital parts of the reading matter and must be read. 

Pictures are often included with the text to enlarge upon or explain the 
printed matter The student who does not "readj' them ipisses a part of* 
the story or article Some recent junior high and high school reading texts 
include exercises on interpreting pictures. 

An incidental approach to the teaching of the reading and interpretation 
of -illustrative material will, not get the job done; instrucUon must be » 
, planned. Lessons, shoilld oe scheduled 'for teaching the various skills and 
. understandings involved ^in each type of illustrative ma^tjer. Follow-up 
practice is also necessary for^rmanent leaming. 

Som?' teaching suggestions for reading illustrative materaal are. 

a Stiow\:hildren a picture f(Jr a short tinTe. Remove it and then have 
them describe orally or in wnling what they saw. Interpretative^ 
questrons nwy also be asked "What do you think has happened just 
^ before the scene you see''" "Where do you think they are going''" 
*''*WHat do you think Ihey will do next?'' "Why does the girl have 
the puppy in her hat?" 
b. When a graph or similar illustration is n^et, lead the children into 



' ' seeing how it tells rrtore th;ui or makes clearer the printed text. 

c. ToAelp children urtderstand tables, have them make a table of some 
characteristlc^about themselves. For instance, they may make^ ta- ? 
ble of'their heights and/or weights. / - 

d. In teaching map reading, start with maps that carry very little m the 
way of detail. Gradually move toward detail. 

e. Obtain inexpensive or*free mapsi^iar cTiildren can *'get their hands 
on" to build familiarity wi,th maps. 

f. Have class njembcrs write to iheyarious state chaipb^ of comrperce 
for information about the stafes. Pupils may look at a U.S. map to 
guess the routes their letters will travel to their destinations. They 
may also note the states each letter will cross.- 

^ Encourage pupils who make out-of-state trips during hohdays to give , 
^ ^ a brief report of the trip and to show on a map where they went. 
% Discuss the*pur|5ose of the imagirtary grid system used on the map 
and globe. Explain that it helps us to locate places on the map or on 
the globe. Explain how longitude and latitude fit into the picture, 
i. --As a beginning in map reading, haVe the pupils draw a "map'' of the 
classroom or of the school ground. This gets over the idea that a 
map 15 a "blueprint" of something that actually exists. Next, to 
teach the scale, a "mapV of ih*; classroom may be drawn to scale. 
J. Encourage parents who aie^lanning summer trips to let the children 
serve as "navigators." Planning a cross-country trip is an e^tcellent 
/^vay to learn to read road maps, 
k. To show a contrast. between the map and the globe, have the chil- 
dren compare two places near the North' pole (such as Nome and 
Whitehorse). Follow this by cutting into segments an inexq^sive 
rubber ball. Show what iiappens when the end of a segment is 
stretched. - 

1. Teach. the legend^f a map and have the children apply what they 
have been taught. Plan for periodic practice of this skill. 

( 1 8) Reading to get depth for detailed remembering. Purposeful reading, 
as indicated earlier, is much more effective than reading when purposes 
have not been established. To aid the. retention of knowledge, individuals 
work out their own or use techniques that have been developed by others. 

A technique that aids study and "retention has been developed. Known 
in various forms, it is frequently.referred to as either the SQ3R (developed 
by Francis Robinson, of Ohio State University) or the PQRST (used by 
the U.S. Armed Forces) method. These methods are basically the same 
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Survey Preview 

Question Question 

Read Read ^ 

Recitf Survey 

R^eview . Test ♦ 

4 

The SQJR appears to be the most widely usecf and will be discussed here. 

Survey nreans to t'et a preview or understanding of what is to be read. It 
m^kes use of sevcraj of the comprehension^skills already discussed. In 
reading a book, the stuOent reads the preface, examines the table of con- 
tents, thurrtbs through the book and reads brief passages, and reads chapter 
""introductions and summ^ies. 

In surveying a chapter, the student reads the title, the introduction, the 
headings, subheadings t)r sideheadings, and the chapter summary. A persorl 
may skim parts of the chapter to get a more detailed picture. In this 
manner the reader obtains an overview of the content of the matenal to be 
read, and by anticipating what to expect, his comprehension can be im- 
proved. With sljort selections, the introductory paragraph, the summary 
paragrapti, and topjc sentences are read to. obtajji an overview of the 
matenal ^ , 

'Along with an3 following the surveying Comes the Question step. Dur- 
ing the Survey tfie student thinks about the material and anticipates what 
he expects to obtain from U Tovdo this efficiently, he may ask hifhself 
questions. **What do I want to obtain from this materiaP How will the 
second part be related to the first part'' What are going to be the important 
'aspects'' The details''" From the survey he should be ibk to organize his 
thinking so that he' will he reading for certain types of information, thus 
more^ intelligently guiding his own reading. Reading the questions at the 
end of a chapter or section is also good practice in making the reading 
more purposeful. * x ■ 

Following'the Question p^ri, the student will Read the material. This 
reading should be an active process and adjusted to the purposes for which 
he IS reading When he finds an answer io a question, he may need to slow 
down his reading or to reread the part that is of most importance. The 
author may call attention to certain parts needing stress by use of itabcs, 
using boldface type, or some other typographical aid These should be 
signs calling the reader's attention to the importance of this^part. 

Recite Will follow the feading of the matenal, or it may come at times 
when the reader has read part of the matenal or has found parts that 
appear to be of special significance. The reader wtH recall his questions, the 
questions of the author, or think of new questions that have occurred 



during the reading. then should state to himself, m his own words, the 
answers to these^ijuestions. This process is much mofe productive for both 
comprehension and for recall than simply having a vague impression and 
thinking, *Vh yes, this part is the ansyvef " Tifhe spent in ^'reciting" im- 
proves both immediate and delayed recall ^ 

Riview will occur after the preceding four>iifgs Here the reader can go 
further than the Rmte step Mentally he may^^o over the entire material, 
organizing it and relating the various parts Thisjfn^y.also include doing the 
steps that were included in the Survey to give Rim a rpore thorough under- 
standing. Again he may want to take his or the atithor's questions to see if 
he has specific understandings. It may also^invclve rereading lo clear up 
vague ideas. Review, of course, would be done before tests or reporting 
sessions. 

This type of study pattem is a very effective way to improve cohipre- 
hension and to aid remembenng. 

Some suggestions for teaching children to read in depth for detailed, 
remembering are th^se " / 

,a. In jumor high and high school classes, take time to teach a technique 
such as the SQ3R approach. Go through'the |)jocesj^ the children 
foHow in matenals each sttydent has in his hands Give two or three . 
similar sessions at later times, spaced at least several days apart to 
make certain the students have learned this approach 
^ b. Bncourage children to outhne difficult matenals and to review their 
outlines periodrcally 
c Give practice in selecting main ideas and details in materials they 
have r*ead 

d Take advantage of every opportunity to/emmd students that diffi- 
cult material must be read, thought about^, and read again perhaps . 
several times - for detailed remembering. 

c Have children summarize short selections with sentences and longer 
selections with paragraphs to hdp "improve comprehension 

(19) Reading to draw conclusions, to generalize, to get implied mean- 
ings Understanding the meaning of directly stated facts is only a part ot 
being a^lc to read effeCtively Tht reader must bo able to think with those 
facts as he reads them. He must he able to draw conclusions from them, to 
generali/e from what he has rtrad to other situations not mentioned in \hc 
reading matter, and to "rtfad between the hnes" as he also gets the literal 
meanings ol a selection •Sometimes the most significant cneaning goes 
beyond what is directly stated, and at times, what the w/iter actually 4s 



saying goes far beyond the literal translation of the words he has used. 
From the very earliest instruction in reading, children must be taught to 
"think with** the facts encountered in reading. Drawing conclusions, gen- 
eralizing, and geti.mg implied meanings are important both in develop- 
mental and in content-area reading 

The questions teachers ask set the stage for the types of reading the 
children do/ Some questions teachers may ask to lead the-children into 
thinking as they read are these **Why do you think Uncle Jack wanted Bill 
to visit him during the harvest season?" **What do you think happened just 
before •ur story started?'* Write a riew ending for this story ."'**IfyOu had 
been one of Washington's soldiers at Valley Forge, how do you suppose 
you would have felt toward Washington?" **Which president do you think 
was our greatest? Why''" "Compare Macbeth and Hitler." **In Robert 
Frost*s The Witch of Coos,' what mood is Frost attempting to create? Is 
he serious, or is he wating with*tongue in cheek'?" **Why do you suppose 
scientists thought the atom could not be spbt?" 

Children who have been answering factual questions only often appear 
lost when confronted with questions demanding that they think beyond 
that which is stated in the text or other printed matter A gradual process 
must be followed in leading them toward proficiency in these skills. Chil* 
dreiTwiio have been asked questions invoWing thought from first grade 
upward are likely to think ^long wjth their reading. Reading must be 
accompanied by a great deaf of thought at all grade levels 

Some teaching suggestions for getting impbed meanings are 

a. Prepare a description of some process or activity with which the 
child*i^ familiar. Stop the description before the end and ask the 
child to supply the next step. ^ 

b. Tell the child before he reads that the story does not tell him who 
'jperforme4 some act, what kind (j^f person a character is, where the 
story happened, when the action took place, or something of this 
nature. Then have the child read to **fill in the gap*' on this infor- 
mation. This forces him to think as he reads 

c 'Ask the child to describe some object mentioned m the story as he 

thinks It would look, 
d Select cartoons from the editorial pages of recent newspapers and 

ask the children to interpret them. They will see that a great deal of 

backgruurtd information is necessary for an accurate interpretation, 
e. Select € story or stones from newspapers in which the reader must 

**read between the lines" to get the full significance of ce/tain parts 

of the stofy. Discuss t|^e implied meaning? 



f. Dis^ss some current news story in which stu^pis are ihteresie4. 
Discuss what is bkcly to happen next and why.'^,, ^ - 

g. Ask questions that will lead the student to dmw conplusions, to 
'**read between the bnes." These questions should lead the student 

- into thinking with the facts. Examples **lf you had been one of 
Cer>cral Lee's soldiers at the surrender, how do you suppose you 
wobid have felt toward Lee?" "Describe Sam McCee as you think 
he i^ok^ and acted. How much of yourdescnpuon is in th^poem, 
*^^d how much is in your imagination*^" *The story doesn^t tell us, 
ijt >vhy do you think John refused to look toward the old house''" 

h. Select a l^w paragraphs fr9m a short story and read them aloud to 
the classcA&k then\ to prjedict what will happen next. Distuss why 
they think as they do. Suggest they read the remainder of the itory 
to chedtm the accuracy of their predicuons. 

1. Write' a shor| paragraph involving acUon or feebng but do not com- 
plete the'^ftofy." Let the pupils supply the endmg. 
j. Have the students write a pew endinglo a story, 
k. Have the students read the descnption of a character in a story. Ask 
them to^scribc the character more fully, adding other traits they 
think he possessed. Ask why they'think as ?hey do. 
- I. Suggest the( studentis read biographical material on historical charac- 
ters. Lead"^em into seeing that history is influenced by living peo- 
r pie. Ask what kind of person they think a particular historical cha- 
I racter v^a^^whcn their age. 

I m. In history or in a story with a period setting, uke time to discuss 
the way people bved at the time so interpretations and under- 
standings\will be in terms of bCe'as it was at the time of the story, 
not in praent t^rms. 
n. R|ise quesitions that will lead students to put themselves "into the 
:^ shoes'' of^ someone quite different from themseNes about whom 
they have^ead. Lead them into seeing that in many ways they and 
the *'diffc>cnt'^ person are very much alike. 
(20) Reacting to evaluate critically, Irv^ democracy, it is essential that 
there is critical evaluation in both listening and reading. Critical reading is 
one of the higrtir comprehension Skills. Even highly intelbgent children 
may be poor in ^s skill 

Critical evaluation at higher levels requires ^ skilled reader In addition, 
judgment is necessary in selecting the appropriate data for generalizing and 
for reaching conclusions. The many different views that are expressed, the 
propaganda th^l aU readers meet, and wise consumer education make it 
imperative that^struction be given in this skill*' 



In the United States, the concept of freedom of the press and freedom 
of speech has apparently developed far many the bebef that any material 
m pnnt is true. This seems to be especially true of ideas concerning news- 
papers and news m?gazines. The goal of the teacher should be to get the 
reader to evaluate the material. To. do this he must have skill and must 
think for himself. It is not indoctrination. 

Use of the other comprehension skills and of the study skills contnbute 
to fvaluation of written material. **Who wrote the matenal, and what is his 
background in this area*^ When was it wntten'' Is it stated as fact or 
opinion'' Does the author cite supporting evidence Are special interests 
involved'' Is b:as indicated? Are the statements specifics or generabties''^' 
The use of this type of question and others will assist the reader in deter- 
mining whether the material is significant. 

Teaching recognition of propaganda devices will also aid in cntical eval- 
uation but will not do the complete job. The reader can detect the^e; 
devices and still be mflueoced by them. He may recognizp 'an article i 
propaganda, but because of his bias, still be influenced by the material. If 
the reader has limited knowledge of the subject, the propaganda may be so 
subtle thathe does not recognize it Developing a cntical attitude so that 
the reader evaluates and compares materials will be helpful. r 
Some ways that this can be done are the following ^ 

a. Have the child, read a story, and then ask if he beheves this is true. 

b. Have him read statements by a wnter, then have him indKate 
whether this is stated as an opinion or a fact 

c. Determine whether the wnter has a background to enable him to 
make judgments in the area about which he is wnting. 

d Use advertisements, especially those pf the testimonial and band 
wagon types, and have the class analyse and discuss them. Ut them 
bring advertisements to class to illustrate need for evaluaUon. 

e Bring statements indicating opposite v^wpoints and have them' 
compared. . • 

f Take statements on controversial issues and have the class rewrite 
them using only the factual maJenals in jhe statement 

g Determine whether the wnter indicates that this is opinion or fact. 

h r ompare earlier wntings wit'h those of today that are about the 
same subject CalUttention to copynght dates 

I Bncourage discussioi* around discrepancies studefnts may note m the 
same book or m a cornpariscn of two sources 
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. TEACHI^G COMPREJ^NSION SKILLS IN 
BASfjfl READING 

D. Simpson 

When basal readcn are used for instruction, the teacher emphasizes 
meaningful reading from the bc^mng. The teacher provides motivating 
qucsuons before the children read silently, even at first grade level All of 
the comprehension skJb can be develop-ed in part through reading lessons 
without recourse to definite piiacuce exercises separated from the story 
content The skills that the teacher decides to develop in any particular 
lesson will depend upon the total readii^ program, and this is based upon 
the needs of the pupils. Many exceDent suggestions for the development of 
comprehension abibties are found in teacher's guidebooks accompanying 
basal reading texts. 

The teacher needs to know.the various comprehension skilj? and the 
mtertelationships of these skilb in order to plan an effective develop- 
menul program m reading. He is nbU^ed to prepare the reader for com- 
prehension. Certain pnndpl^ should be observed in guiding the program 
of building comprehension. 

Two.lesson plans, one at Ahixd grade and the other at ninth grade level, 
will be presented. A six-phase pattem^vvill be used here. These six phases 
are as follows. 

A. Building readiness for the story 

B. Directed silent reading 

C. Comprehension check and skill building 

D. Word recognition skill building 

E. Rereading with^other purpose ^ 

F. Follow-up activities ^ 

' As wUl be noted^ the phases are not necessarily in the exact order 
presented here except for the first two steps. Each step, or phase, will be 
' lettered as it is above in order to make it easier for the reader to follow 
A Lesson Fkm for **Jam for Jim, " Third Grade Reading Level 
This' lesson plan is based on **Jam for Jim,'' m Houghton Miffim^s 
aimbing Higher, second semester, third gra(}e jeading level. This pattern 
may be used for teaching a story or article on any grade level, but what 
would be done in each step would vary considerably in terms of the story 
or article, the background of the students, and tl^e ma^r purposes of the 
story or artiCle. If the teacher has several groups in reading, she would use 
this particular plan with those reafiing in the second semester, third grade ^ 
reading text. 



A. BuMing readiness for the story. 

(This step attempU to do four things Bufld an interest in the story, givc^ 
oral control of the vocabulary th^t may cause difficuity-, build whatever 
concept background is needed for an understanding of the story, and set a 
purpose or purp>oses for reading.) 

(Give out the books. Have the pupils find the ubie of contents.) *Tind 
the title, Jam for Jint' What is the page number? Turn to page 5. Look at 
the picture. What do you thinjt the boy is dwng? Is he a good shot? How 
do you know? Can you throw weD? TeU us some of the things you can 
hit. The boy's name is Clemj" (Print the word Gem on the chalkboard.), 
"We are going to read about Clem and some of the things which happen to 
him. Ck)se your books and let's looH at some of the words which might 
cause some trouble." 

Introducing new words. (The story contains sixteen new words, but 'the 
pupils should i)c able to* identify independently afl of these except rasp- 
berriesspract/ce. and cottage. Print^e sentence Ji the board: / like to eat 
ritspberries with sugar and cream Point to raspberries) **You may know 
this word. Use the meaning of the other words in the sentence and what 
you know about the sounds that letters or* groups of letters stand Jor to 
help you decide what the word is. The letter p is silent in this word. Be 
sure the wor(J makes sense. Who can tell us that word? Now let's say it 
together. Someone read the whole sentence for us,*' (introduce the other 
two words in a similar manner, making certain they are presented ui 
sentences,) 

Setting up readmg purposes. "Have you ever been berry pk:king? In our 
story Sally goes berry pickmg, and Clem plays a trick on her. Let's read to 
find out how he frightens Sally and if you think this is a good trick." 

B. Directed silent reading. 

*'Read pages 5,6, and 7, and find out two things. How did Clem happen 
to have stones in his pocket? And how did he frighten Sally? I shaU be glad 
to help you with any word you do not know or cannot 'figure ouWfor 
yourself." 

(The teacher stands by to help as the children read silently She gives 
help on the spot when it is needed. If the child has the skill background 
fo^ unlocking the word for himself, the teacher gives a quick clue and 
permits the child to help himself. If it would take too'long and^tfestroys 
the tram of thought, the teacher would tell the child the word.) 

C. Comprehension check and skill building.. 
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pocket? How did he 



frighten SaOy? If you were in the woods and hetrd a loud noise, what 
would you think had happenlbd? What would have happened if Ctem had 
mined the target and had hit Sally? How are raspberries and blackberries 
aUke? How are they different?*" 

E. Rereading y^ith m}ther purpose. 

*Tind the lines on page 5 that tell when Gem fmt learned to throw." 
(Have someone read it oraDy.) **Now find the Unes on page 6* that tell How 
Clem got ready to frighten SaDy."" (Adc someone to read it orally. The 
teacher may want someone to read the whole page.) ""Find the question 
Sally asked Clem on page 7. Readjust the question. Now will you read all 
of page 7?" 

(If the pupil does not recognize a word while reading orally, tell him 
what that word is. Make a note that the pupil needs additional work with 
the word. 'Hie pupfl may be distracted if he has to figure out the word for 
himself. The nvqor purpose of oral reading diould be voice intonations, 
emphases and pauses which are necessary to interpret^the story . The other* 
children shouM listen but not necessarily keep the place.) 

B. Directed sHent reading. 

**Nuw read pages 8 and 9. Find out what Clem said he would do if he 
saw a bear and why Sally was picking raspbemes." (Again the teacher^ 
stands by to give help as the last two pages of the ^ory are read sdently.^ 

C. Comprehension check and skill building. 

""Well, what did Clem say he would do if he saw a bear? Why was Sally 
picking ra^benies? Was Sally really afraid? Why? Where did Clem suggest 
they go to pick raspberries? Who was Jim? How many raspbemes had 
Sally picked? Why didn't she have more?" 

E. Rereading for another purpose. 

""Find and read the bnes on page 8 that tell \^hy Clem was practicmg 
throwing stones." (Ask one child to read the whole page.) *Tind and r^ad 
the lines on page 9 that tell what Jim-wanted the first thing when he got 
home from the army." 

C. Comprehension check and skill building. 

(The teacher leads a discussion of the entire story to make sure that the 
main tacts are understood, but, more- important, she works toward havtrig 
the children think about what they haveirad. She leads them mtoevalu- 
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ating decisions and actions and into tHmkitig beyond the story, into get- 
ting implied meanings. The teacher wou|d need a list of questions to help 
her ta see that all important pomts are covered if they do not come out in 
the discussion. Some possible questions are listed below.) * 

(1) What was the most inportant idea in the.stoiy? 

(2) Would you use just a stone to frighten away a bear? Why? 
Why not? \^ 

(3) What was different about this story that made the stwy 
unusual? 

(4) What was the inck Clem played on SaD>^ 

(The teacher may use exercises such as the foOowing^ones.) 
Vocabulary - Choosing the Right Word: 

(1) Berry often grow on land from which the trees have 

been cut. 

bunches bounces bushes 

(2) It is easy to tni^ over tree when looking for hemes in 

suchT>laces. * 

stumps stoves stops 

(3) Some animals that usually are of people will come close 

to towns looking for/bernes. * ' 

s(:ared scratch scold 

(4) Bears don't often people. 

bother borrow brother 

Recalling Details: If the statement is true, write the word true, if it is* 
false, wnte the word /oise. 

(1) Clem could throw a snowball well. 

(2) Clem did not like to throw at a can on top of a post. 

(3) Clem was walking through the woods late one aftempon. 

(4) Sally 4u)ew that Clem was in the woods. 

.'(5) Clem missed when he tried to hit the pail. 

(6) Sally dropped her pail. 

(7) Sally safd Clen^ivould be afraid to throw a stone at a bear! 

E. Rereading tinth another purpose. 

"Today's story is a good story to read aloud because it has so much 
conversation in it. What do we.mean by conversahcm?" (Encourage suffi- 
cient dtscuuion to enable the children to understand tht meaning of the 
word.) 

(Choose certain children to portray the charactera of Clem^nd Sally. 



Another child may be the narrator to read the parts that are not conversa- 
tion. The children should be encouraged to read^as they talk and to show 
by their voices how they think the story characten f^lt as they were 
talking.) 

"The rest of the class wiH hsten. You need not keep up with the place 
in your bobk. Try to be a good audience as the other children read." 

D. Building word recognition skill 

(The teacher may use an exercise similar to the following.) Directions: 
Draw a line around the word that answen each questicKi. Use letter and 
sound associations along with context to figure out words you do not 
know. 

(1) Which of these words might you use in talking about several I -shes 
growing together? 

chimp pump stump 

(2) WhKh of these words mean clou with a loud noise^ 

ciaip jam slam 
(if Which of these words means turn fast^ 
, thin gnn 

(4) Which of these words means to take something that is not yours? 

squeal heal steal 

(5) Which of these words mear.s to look at? 

square scare stare 

(6) Which of these is something a king sits on"^ 

stone throne shone * 
<7)"Which of these do rivers do? 

crow flow throw 

F. FoUow-up activities, 

(The lesson may not have" a follow-up activity, though it often does It 
may be an^ one of a number of activities. The children may find another 
story about ^raspberries and one may read it to the Class. They may drama- 
tize the story. Some may wnte another ending to the story. Others inay 
draw a pictiwe to illustrate the mam action. Some of the children may tmd 
out more about raspberries and how they grow.) 

A Lesson Plan for 'The Cremation of Sam McGee, " 
Ninth Grade Reading Level 

The selection chosen to illustrate teaching comprehension skills through 
use of basal readers is "The Creamation df Sam McGee,' by Robert 
Service. This selection, found in Literature and Life, published by Hough- 
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ton Mifflin Company, 1958, may be used at ninth grade level. 

A. Building readiness for the story. 

Before lettmg the students open their books to the selection,.the teach- 
er shoulcj build readiness and try to motivate them to^want to read the 
poe|n. She may talk about the name of the poem, 'The Cremation of Sam 
McGee/' Introduce some of the words which may cause difficulty either in 
pronouncing them or m getting the appropriate meaning intended by the 
author. Some of the words which may be listed are* cremation, mushing, 
parka, code, loathe, grub, derelict, and tnce. These words may be written 
on the chalkboard and pronounced and definitions given. Next, she should 
rutroduce the author, Robert Service. He was bom in England in' 1874 but. 
grew up in Scotland. Although he bved some forty years in France, he 
spent some time in the Yukon, working as a bank employee. He wrote* 
verses about gold miners, prospectors, and trappers he met while serving as 
a teller. „ ; 

B. Directed silent reading. . 

Ask the students to turn to pa^ 69 and read silently the title and the 
author*s name. Have them^ead the short p^agraph at the bottom of the 
page. This contains additional information about the author Refer to the 
sketch at the top of the page and discuss the humor depicted by the artist 
Have students read thq colored section titled Before You Read., This sec- 
tion sets the stage by describing the locale of the poem 3nd by introducing 
the main character, Sam McGee, \ . • 

Setting up reading purpose "Read the entire poem to find out what 
fantastic development occurred.*' 

C. Comprehension check and skill building. 

GjI the students to respond orally to the following questions 

( 1 ) What fantastic development occurred'' 

(2) Did you believe the author throughout the poen;'' Why? Why not? 

(3) What IS internal rhyme'' Skim and find examples of internal rhyme 

(4) How does this add yiterest? 

(5) How does Service make ypu feel the cold'' 

(6) What bne provides a hint concerning the unbelievable ending of the 
poem? • - . 

Many types of exercises may be prepared by the teacher. She should bt 
concerned with those skills for which the students showa need. The type 
of material read should be considered in prepanng the exercises. Several 
type,s of comprehension Skills niay be developed after having read this 



particular selection. 

Examples of the diffemt^ 

Recdting Facts: . ^ 

(1) Who wrote *The 

(2) Where did the actti^ 

(3) Why did McGcc 

(4) What promise di 

(5) What wasylhe nangTj 

(6) Whycmtftap take * 

Finding (md UndersU 

Find and write the <|n^ 
central thought of that 
Sequengf gf Events: 
Ask a student to retell 
Understanding Detail 
Directions: Circle l,\Pz 
T F (1) Sam McOi^ 
Riyer. 

T F (2)Tafeiwasfflit 
. T F (3) It was'C _ 
T F (4) Sam McG^: 
T F (5) Sam died 
^ T F (6) Ifwasthecffe 
' T F (7) Cap used 

matidh of McCijMy 
T F (8) The ending of 1 

. Word recognition skill 

Write the following wo] 
grub, derelict, and tric^ 
word ^nd use it m a sentei 




are as follows: }A 



McGee?' 

die on this trip? 
McGee? 
t? 

cGee was being cremai 
^n ideas' 




each paragraph that ^p=(ains the 



\i true, circle F if a stitemcnt is false, 
ted along the sHores o0%e Yukon 



the last trip was made^ 
ought he would die ttui trip. 



to keep a promise. 
ber found on the shower the cre- 



wassad. 



board crem^ion, parka; code Joathc, 
^n\s write a short definition for each 



E. Rereading for anpther I 

The teacher or a studenrn^n?|d oiaWy for the purpostf^f getting the 
students to catch the beauty of the rhythm. The feeling of the two charac- 
ters should be emphasized t0 bring but the humor and dialogue. 

The glass may read tog^tt oriily so they can enjoy the rhyme apd 
rhythm. < . ^ * 



F. Foiiow-up activities. ' ^-^^ 

It may be suggested to the sft&dents that Service wrot'e other similar 
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pocim and stories. They may^ish taiead some of these and compare 
^'^^ rhyme and dialects used to tell the story. , ^ 
The life of Robert Service may be read and discussed. 
Reports may be written concemirig the history of the. gold rush in the 
Yukon Rwer area, the life of the sourdouj;h, or life in ^e mining towns. 



EVALUATING EFFECTIVENESS OF ' 
COMPREHENSION IN CONTENT AREAS 

» 

I.E.Aarori, Byron Callaway, and Hazel D. Simpson 

' To evaluate the reader's ability to understand required reading ^d to 
supplement information furnished by standardized tests, the informal 
reading inventory is a vahiable device for the classroom teacher. The 
teacher select^ a passa^ of several hundred words from the text or other 
required n^fWliS that has not been read by the ^fass. Following the 
reading, shS*^wates the group's ability to rea4 it. Such an inventory may 
be uscd-^vith an individual, a small group, or an entire class. 

Rate. In order to establish rate, t*ie number of words in the selection 
must be counted. The teacher asks that reading begin pji specific signal. 
The teacher may have each persoft hold up l)^^d whwi he is finished in 
order .to establish the time. He then notes tfeai'j^ading time for each stu- 
dent separately. . Another approach is to wri^ the time on the bo^rd as 
children are reading. Students select the last dumber that has been placed 
on the board as their reading time. Generally the teacher records only in 
half-minute intervals, as 3 rhinutes, 3!^, 4, and 4¥l. 

Vocabuhry. To determine the suitability of Vhe vocabulary, the teacher 
.selects a group of words and yvorks these into multiple*choicc items. The . 
number of words will depend upon the length and complexity of the 
selectipn, but, at least ten words shouWbe used. This word list should 
^ contain words that are peculiar fo that subject and any genera*! words that 
appear tp be difficult. Checks of this kind often indicate that children 
need muj:h work in the area of vocabulary. The incOrrecf possibilities 
should b^ reasonable, and, part of them should be true "meanings of the 
^ words but inappropriate in the context in which the words wl^rc met. 

Comprehension. Comprehensiorj should be checked by objective ques*- 
^ns insofar as. possible. Multi^ choice items will to a greSter degree 
minate guessing. However, some questions may lend themselves wore to 
e and falsei completion, or some.^j^hrr type of item. Enough questions 
should be included to evaluate °" selection used^. 

Longer and more complex selections ^Pnor more ^^ons than simple 
and short selections. Jtcms should include several t^^o? comprehension 
abilities, such as getting details, understanding m^in ideas, generalizinj^, 
and reading critically^ These questions should also include items irelatM to 
special rcading skills, such as'ifiapand graph reading, when appropriate. 
Some exampiei Three exJpl&St^ different levels and in different 




content areas arc presented to sh6#^^p*crcahes that may be used in pre* 
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paing such nUteriik. The, preparation of such inventories is time con- 
suming, but they may be ua^l with more thm one group, such as the next 
year with children using the same text matenaL The first examine deak 
with third grade science materiab, the second with sixth or seventh grade 
geogrn>hy , and the third with Lincoln's '^Gettysburg Address," whkh may 
be in junior high or high school social studies or literature. 
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AN INFORMAL READING INVENTORY IN SCIENCE 

Inherent in the reading science are sever^ types.of difficulty. Tlie 
teachen should be aware of these difficultie^and be prepared to meet 
them. Some of the difficulties encountered are: (1) background infor- 
giation, (2) terminology, (3^ concepts, (4) special symbob, and (5) how to 
study. The teacher will want to determine the students' ne^ds and may 
vnah to prepare an inventory to det^mune the specific area^<equffing 
improvement and/cn^ adjustment in th^ level bf difliculty of th^ materials 
used, r v<-^ / ' 

The material used to illustrate evaluating comprmension in ihe area of 
Science is taken from Science Everywhere, by Crait and JMlback. pub* 
lished by Ginn and Company, 1958, third made leve^. The^MrjMiiicuK 
areas inventoried in this test are: vocabuS^, or^nization, location^; 
information, and recall. 

Vocabulary: ^ "^^f P 

Directions: These words are from the selection you have just read. Ke^ 
the words on the left; from the definitions on the right, select the word or 
group of words whkh best defmes the key word. Refer to the selection if 
you wish to see how the words were used. 

(1) change -a. money, 6. transformation, c. shift, d. disappear 

(2) evaporate >-^.- a, to diminish quickly, b, to enclose, c. to move, 

' • d, to'dissolve 

(3) rust -a. rapidly, b, hard, c, reddish brown coating, d^a 

bird ^ ' 

(4) humus 't. funny, b. a persofi, c. decayed material, d, a bone 

(5) dissolve -a, disintegrate, b, substitute, c. decline, d.. settle 

Organizatioit: 

Directions: The unit you have just finished tells of the kinds of changes 
going on all the time. Some changes happen qukkJy while other chants 
go on slowly, Find the place in your book where changes are describaiand 
list them in two groups. Name the groups: (1) Changes Happen QilRkly; 
(2) Changes Happen Slowly . 

Locating Information: 

(This exercise is considered qne of readiness for locating information. 
The pupib need to know .the order of the letters to bfc able to locate 
materials dealing with f particular topic.) ^ / 
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Directions: Anange the following words in alphabetical order: 

changes nist ^ melting 

weathei* ^ iron * humus 

evaporated experiment decay 

' dissolve ' » freeze * garden 

Recall: ' . 

Directions: Write the word true if the sentence is true; write the word 
fiise if ihe sentence is false. 

^1) When water evaporates, it goes into the ground. 

i (2) Things with iron in them rust when they get wet. 

(3) When water freezes, it changes toi^am. 

:....(4) Melting is a real change. \ 

;.(5) Decaying changes plants and aniir^s to humus. 

^ (6) Some things change when they are piit into water. This 

change is caUed evaporation. , 

^7) Paint will dissolve in water. 

(8) Paper clips will rust. 

„ (9) AD changes happen quickly. 

.....^10) There are many changes going on about us all the time. 
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AN INFORMAL READING INVENTORY INt^EOGRAPHY 

This rnvwitoy of compiehciuion skills is based upon a fwfpagc sub- 
section of Unit 13 in Latin America, Africa, and Austnm, Ginn and 
Company, 1 96 1. This geograpfiy text is designed for use iij sixth or seventh 
grades. The first three p^s of the sckction consist of readiiig matter, and 
the last two present a map of Australia. The teacher may check on rate if 
he desires, or he may only on comprehension. Pupils are told to read 
p^es 349-353 in the text in order to remember main ideas and some of 
the details. As soon as they have con5)leted the reading assignment, they 
are to respond to the inventory, which has been passed out to them prior 
to their readiiig. 

Name: GeograjAy Date: 

Check on word me(mings: 

Directions: Each word below has been used in the selection you have 
just read. From amorig the four possible defmitions, select the correct 
m^rng as it was used in this section. Draw a circle around its letter. You 
may refer to the text on this if you wish. 

(1) latitude - a. wide margin, b. distance north or south of the equa- 

tor, c. distance east or west of the prime meridian, 
d. tolerance. * 

(2) colonize - a. to capture, b. to recognize, C to extend credit to, d. 

to settle. • 

(3) reserves -a. protected areas, b. troops available to support regu- 

lar troops,, c. goods held back, d. a jelly made from 
^ desert fruit. ^ 

not fancy, b. sparsely settled, c. rolling hills, d. level 
country. 

height, b. rising socially, c. supported, d. nsing 
slowly. 

says, b. political dh^isions, c. countries, d. declares, 
supreme government, b. banding together of group 
of states, c. surrendering to central government, d. a 
settlement. 

body of land sunounded by water, b. an isolated 
place, c. a body of land surrounded on three sides 
by wat^, d. a tropical paradise, 
a hot and diy area, b. an imaginary hne around the 
middle^ of tfte earth, c. the path of the sun, d. some- 
thing that makes things ^ual. ^ 



(4) plain 

(5) elevation 

(6) sutes 

(7) federation 

(8) island • 



(9) equator 



-a. 



a. 



•a. 
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^ (10) mainland • a. mosl thickly populated area. b. largest bod^of land 
on earth, c. a nickname for Australia, d. the major 
part of a continent. » 
Check on comprehension: ^ 

Directions: From among t|le four possible completions, select the one 
that best completes the sentence. Draw a circle around its letter. 

(1) The best title for the section you have just read is: a. Australia's 
farming practices, b. some information about Australia, c. Austra- 
lian aborigines, d. how Australia became prosperous. (MAIN IDEA) 

^ (2) Auslralid has: a. four states, b. five states, c. six states, d. seven 
states. (DETAIL) 

(3) Australia is: a a large country with a small number of people, b. a 
small country with a small number of people, c. a large country 
with a large number of people, d. a small country with a Urge 
nurtber of people. (MAIN IDEA) 

The latitude of Austraha is most like that of: a. England, b. Mex- 
ico, c. Canada, d. the Umted States. (GENERALIZING) 

The land surface of Austraha can best be descrfbed as. a. mostly 
mountains, b. a few||^ high mountains and many rollingThills, c. 
mostly roDing hills, d, mostly plains. (MAIN IDEA) 

(6) The size of the population in Australia probably has resulted pri- 
marily from., a. a small rainfall in large areas of the cour\try, b. 
heavy rainfall in the farming areas, c. the distance from other con- 
tinents, d. policies of the government. (GENERALIZING) 

(7) ^An abongine is: a. a small rodent-like inimal, b. a section of Aus- 

tralia, c. a small plant that grows in the Australian desert, d. a 
brown-skjjined native of Australia. (VOCABULARY and DETAIL) 

(8) Austraba^s flag was designed by: a. a lady who lived in England, b. 
a fourteen-yearold boy, c. a sheepherder, d. an art student. 
(DETAIL) 

(9) Usin^jiamap on pages 352-353, locate the state you think is most 
heavflj^^pulated. It probably is: a. New*1Soyth Wales, b.'Queens- 
land, c. Western Australia, d. South Austrklia. (GENERALIZING 
and READING MAPS) 

(10) The authors have given us: a. mostly their own opinions about 
Austraha, b.* mostly facts about Australia, c. half facts and half 
opinions about Australia, d. only opinions about Australia. (CRI- 
TICAL EVALUATION) 
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GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 



Abraham Lincoln 

* 

Fourscore ard seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new nation, conceived m liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are crtjitied equal. ^ 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or 
any nation so conceived and so.dedicated,caa long endure. We are met on 
a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their bvcs that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate - we'cannot conseaate - we 
cannot hallow -4his ground. The brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled hei;^^^ have consecrated it far aboye our poor power to add or detract. 
The world wiH Irtde note nor long rd^lember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here It is for us, the bving, rather, to be 
^dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task refnaining before us - that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last fulT measure 
of.devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have dieif 
in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the pupple, for the people, shall not 
pensh from theearth. 

Name- '^Gettysburg Address" Date:! 

Comprehension check: Answer the following questions. 

(1) Dedicated to those who died was: 

a. the proposition that all men are created equal. 

b. eternal gratefulness. 

c. a memory. 

d. a portion of field. * 

(2) The spieaker was concerned with: 

d. the sacrifice of a few for the nation. 

b. theJniLpressions made on the rest of the world. 

^ the possibility that the sacrifice made might be forgotten. 

ds the type of government to be preserved. 

(3) One of the following was not considered by the author* 
a. All men were aeated equal. 



b. Both sides were light 

c. The nition was conceived in liberty. 

d. It was a new nation. 

(4) The brave men were : 

a the dead 

b. the living. 

c. the dead and the living. 

d. an men since they are all created equal. 

(5) The men died: 

a. in vain. 

b. not in vain. 

c. to preserve the union. 

d. to preserve the confederacy. * 

(6) The speech was delivered : ^ 

. a. in memory of the dead. . 

b. zi a great battlefield. > \ 

' c. to bind the union together. 

d. to prove that all men are created equal. 

(7) This eulogy was written by 

(8) The nation at the time was years old. 

^ (9) The responsibility of the living was , 

5 

( 1 0) The honored dead gave 



Voaibukay check: Write the letter preceding the correct meaning for each 
numbered word in .the blank space to the left of the word. Select a mean* 
ing that fits the context of this material. 

^) fore * -a. precede, b. four, c. beginning, d. in front of. 

.(2) forth - a. aggregation of bubbles, b. foam or saliva, c. 

between third and fifth, d. into view. 

.(3) co ncei ve d -a. bom, b. pregnant, c. formed-, d. operated by. 

4,4) dedicated - a. to give up,^ to inscribe a book to someone, 

c. to set apart for sacred purpose, d. in remem- 
berance of. 

IS) endure - a. to continue to exist, b. express, c. for a sped* 

fic purpose; d. helpful to all concerned. 
(6) proper - a. decent, respectable, b. proper, fitting, c. strict, 

d. foretelling useful events. 

XT) consecrate - a. to make sacred, b. to improve, c. devote to, d. 

join together. 

< 
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....j(8) hallow 

....j(9) detract 

...(10) unfinished 

...iU) nobly 

....(12) advanced 
...j(13) task 

....(14) devotion 
...j(l5) rcsohre 

(16) vain 

....(17) perish 

....(18) score 
....(19) proposition 

.:f42^^C!vil 



- a. honor, b. open. c. not deep, d. make niean- 

ingful. * 
•a. devaluate, b. reniovc, c. hope for, d. take 
away. 

- a. completed, b. not perfect, c. not con^leled, 

d. lacking^^pecial finish. 

• a. rapidly, b. contributing to^c. courageously, d. 
^ of noWe ancestry. ^ 

- a. very old, b. helped, c. assisted, d. put forward. 

- a. force to work, b. work to be donc,c. burden, 

d. scold. 

• a. duty, b. loyalty, c. faith lesson, d. worship. 

• a. to separate, b. to deal with, c. to determine, d. 

to change. 

-a. anogant, b. conceited, c. nugatory, d. no 
purpose. 

• a. remorse, b. opposition to, c. spiritual loss, d. 

be destroyed- * 

- a. taUy , b. ten, c. twenty, d. tip keep track of. 

• a. statement, b. problem to be solved, c. business 

enterprise, d. to make advances, 
•a. polite, courteous, b. having to do with citi- 
zens, C' between nations, d. consideration of 
others. 
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EVALUATION OF TEACHING PRACTICES 
RELATED TO READING IN CONTENT AREAS 

« 

I.E«Aaron 

■> 

Self-evahiation is one technique for teacher to Use in taking stock of 
how effectively he instructs studcnU in the subjects he teaches. Strengths 
and weaknesKs'are pinpointed. The following check list may be used by 
zn individual or a group of teachers in assessing the extent to which fifteen 
recomiifcnded practices related to reading in the content areas are fol- 
lowed. Direction for school-wide improvement in teaching reading in the 
content areas may result from an entire faculty using the check list. 

Check List of Practices Related to Reading in Content^Areas 

Subject: Grade: Teacher: 

Directions: The fifteen practices listed belov^ are often recommended in 
teaching effectively the special reading skills in the various content areas. 
Indicate the extent to which the practice is being foUowed in your class. 
Eqpircle the appropriate response from among the four given. 

(1) Text material used is suited in difficulty to t)ie reading leveb of * 
students. \ 

Almost always Most of the time Sometimes Seldom or never 

(2) Students are encouraged through assignments to read widely in 
rebted materials. 

Aknost always Most of the time Sometimes Seldom or never 

(3) At the beginning of the yeai» adequate time is taken to introduce 
the text and to discuss how ii may be read effectively. 

Almost always Most of \he time Sometimes Seldoni or never ' 

(4) The teacher is aware of the special vocabulary and concepts intro- 
duced in tue various units. 

Almost always Most of the time Sometimes Seldom or never 

(5) Adequate attention is given to vocabulary ana concept ((evelop- 
ment. 

AlnK)st always Most of the time Sometimes Seldom or never 
'(6) Provisions are made for checking on extent tol which important 
vocabulary and concepts are learned and re-t^aching is done 
where needed. / 
Almost always Most of the time Sometimes Seldom or never 
(7) The teacher knows the .speaal reading sktllk involved in the 
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subject. 

" Almost always Most of the time Sometimes ^Idom or never 
(8) The teacher teaches adequately the special reading skills in the 
. subject. 

* Almost always Most of the time Sometimes Seldom or never 
. (9)', The course conten t is broader m scope than a smgle textbook. 
^ Almost always Most of thte time Sometirai^s Seldom or never 

(10) Assignments are made clearly ^dconci^ly. 

Almost always Most of the time Sometimes Seldom or never 

( 1 1) Students are taught to use appropriate reference materials. 
Almost always Most of the time Sometimes Seldom or n^ver 

(12) Adequate reference materials are available. 

Almost always Most of the tinK Sometimes Seldom or never 

(13) Plenty of related informational books and other materials are 
available for students who read at below grade level. 

Almost always Most of the time Sometimes Seldom Or never 

(14) Plenty of related informational books and other materials are 
available for students who read above grade level. 

Almost always Most of the time Sometimes Seldom or never 
'j(15) The teacher takes advantage of opportunities that may arise to 
encourage students to read recreational as we^as informational 
reading matter. 

Almost always Most of the time Sometimes Seldom or never 
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POSSIBILITIES FOR FOLLOW UP OF CONFERENCE ON 
"TEACHING THE COMPREHENSION SKILLS" 



^ r Doyne M. Smith 

Follow-up of the conference should involve three types of action: (1) a 
report of the conference to the schools represented, (2) an opportunity for 
•the school faculty to discuss-its ^wn reading program in terms of ideas 
pr^septed at the conference', and (3) an evaluation directed by the super- 
intendent to see what has been done following the conference and wl^, if 
anything, it nneans in terms of improvement in the system's reading pro- 
gram. Each system or school should plan its own way of presenting ideas 
obtained from the conference. However, some possibilities that may be 
considered are presented here. 

^1) The supermiendent may call the teacher-representatives together 
and plan a system-wide presentation of conference activities. 

(2) Each tcacher*representative, in conference with the supermten- 
dent, may plan his own school presentation of the conference happenings. 

(3) The superintendent may call together the 'principals, teacher- 
representatives, and the curriculum director to plan for a system-wide 
presentation of the conference activities. 

(4) The superintendent may call together the principals and the curri- 
culum director to plan how to make use of teacher^representatives in 
reporting on the conference. 

(5) Teacher«represcntatives from severaj schools may plan a joint re- 
porting session with each representative faking the responsibihty of report- 
ing on a particular topic. 

(6) T^^^^^^'^^P^^^'^^^^^^ circulate to interestecl teachers a 
copy of the proceedings, keeping a record of teacher interest in and use of 
the copy of the proceedings. Superintendents may obtain additional copies 
of the proceedings at cost. 

(7) A short faculty meeting may be held in each school around each 
topic with the ji^m of passing on a report of that topic and then deciding 
what \\ means to ttv^^tcachers and principal. 

(8) ^The teacher-representative may present the suggestions for teach- 
ing comprehension skills ^nd evaluate with the faculty the school's effec- 
tiveness in teaching these skills. This might give leads for further study or 
modification. 

• (9) The teacher-representative may demonstrate at a faculty meeting 
an informal reading inventory in a content area. 
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. v(10) A dciw)n$Uatioi\^f the teaching oT a directed reading lesson iM^ 
* be presented at a faculty meeting^ 

(11) The teacher-representative or the superintendent may ask all 
content-area teachers to respond tp the "Gjeck List 6f Practices Related' 
to Reading in Content Areas." The results may be tabulated and used as a 
basis forwhdolwide or^ystemwide in-service work, 

(12) The superintendent wiD make plans to evaluate what happens in 
his system as a result of this conference. 
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The Georgia Department of tdocation would like your evaluation of this 
publication Would vou take a lew moments to till m and mail this sell- 
addressed, pre-stai^ped form^ Jhank you 

4, Name of publication • , . . . . 

2 Hqw do you ^se this publication^ ■ ''^'^ 



5. Bvised on >out own cxpenence, do you rate ihispubkcation 



hispublfcatu 
ry poor 



ni very good ^ ' □ poor 

□ good * ' □ very pool 

□ tair ' - - 



4 Did you hnd the material i , Yes No 




tasy to read -anc^B^pff^Vid^ ^ P ^ 

Organized for cwrronieht^usu^ . IZD^' □ ' 

Attractive^ > • □ □ 



Complete? , ' IZl 

5 Other/ comments^ ^ ' ' \ 



6 Your job title (teacheri curriculum director, principal, etc. 



7 Signature and address (optional) ^ 
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